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the close a clause on the value of baptism. (6) In the West R and its varia- 
tions were known as the regula fidei, a term that is applied in the East only 
to Scripture. (7) Generally the symbol was regarded as a sacramentum, and 
hence an especially sacred character was attributed to it. (8) and (9) T 
assumed its present form in the West, through the general use of the Carlo- 
vingian Psalters, in which it was inserted. 

Of these conclusions all but (2) and (3) may be said to be all but 
universally accepted, and nearly all scholars accept (2). Of course, there 
are many questions of detail, which there is no space here even to men- 
tion, on which there would be much contention. What no scholar will 
do is to withhold his admiration for a work so comprehensive and 
exhaustive. It takes at once, and is likely long to hold, the place of 
the great monograph on the subject. 

Henry C. Vedder. 

Crozer Theological Seminary, 
Chester, Pa. 



The Apostles' Creed. Its Origin, its Purpose, and its His- 
torical Interpretation. A Lecture, with Critical Notes. By 
Arthur Cushman McGiffert. New York: Scribner, 1901. 
Pp. vi -f 206. #1.25, net. 

McGiffert on the Apostles' Creed. A Paper Read before 
the Lutheran Society for New Testament Study, New York. 
By John A. W. Haas. Philadelphia: Lutheran Church 
Review, 1902. Pp. 18. 

Dr. McGiffert's work is always marked by careful, exact scholar- 
ship ; and it is needless to say that these qualities distinguish every 
page of this book, which is not a popular homiletical treatise, but a 
historical study. The lecture is only a statement of main conclusions 
the reasons for which are given in the critical notes occupying fully 
five-sixths of the whole treatise. Dr. McGiffert's conclusions are, in 
the main, as follows : The current Apostles' Creed is an enlargement 
of the old Roman Symbol, used in the Roman and adjacent churches 
in the fourth century. This Symbol was originally written in Greek, 
at Rome, about 150-75 A. D. Not known to Justin Martyr, it was 
well known to Irenaeus and Tertullian. It originated in the desire to 
specially emphasize points of the common Christian faith, which were 
called in question by heretics, particularly Marcion. Its general outline 
was determined by the baptismal formula, which had then been long in 
use. The original text of the Roman Symbol was somewhat briefer 
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than the text current in the fourth century, since the temptation was 
always present to add expressions in view of current theological con- 
flicts. Dr. McGiffert has thus entered into a controversy in which 
such men as Caspari, Kattenbusch, Harnack, Zahn, Swete, and Sanday 
have participated. On several important points he is bold enough to 
disagree with them all. As against Caspari, Zahn, and Sanday, Dr. 
McGiffert considers Rome the place where the old Roman Symbol 
was written. In this he is at one with Kattenbusch and Harnack. 
But altogether his own is his view that the Symbol was directed specifi- 
cally against Marcion's views, and that it was unknown to Justin 
Martyr. This, in fact, is the author's main contention, and on this 
point he has expressed himself most fully and emphatically. We have 
sought to weigh his arguments carefully, and are compelled to say that 
we remain unconvinced. Each one of Dr. McGiffert's three questions 
(p. 173), viz.: (1) Why are so many essential elements of the church's 
faith at the time omitted ? (2) Why are all the most offensive of Mar- 
cion's views opposed in the Symbol ? and, (3) Why was the church 
compelled to use a Symbol c. 150-75 when it had not needed one 
before? may be answered satisfactorily without necessitating the 
acceptance of his view. In particular, the contention that up to about 
150-75 A. D. the churches had no baptismal confession does not 
appear to rest on satisfactory evidence. It is the argumentum e silentio 
that is mainly depended upon, as in the author's appeal to the 
Didache\ Altogether, the evidence is of too uncertain value and too 
limited in quantity to justify Dr. McGiffert's most positive, uncondi- 
tional statements. 

Mr. Haas's paper is a severe and somewhat impatient criticism of 
Dr. McGiffert's main position. It is of value, notwithstanding its 
animosity, as pointing out the weakness of the evidence for the 
hypothesis that the creed was framed in opposition to Marcion's 
teachings, and as noting that the existence of numerous creedal for- 
mulae in the East about and before 1 50 A. D. is of far greater signifi- 
cance than Dr. McGiffert allows. The author, as he himself admits, 
depends largely on the work of Kunze, Glaubensregel, Heilige Schrift 
und Taufbektnntniss. 

Edward E. Nourse. 
Berlin, Conn. 



